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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF ABINGTON MONTHLY 
MEBTING, READ TWELFTH MoO. 3d, 1882, aT 
THE TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ABINGTON MEET- 
ING. 

BY C. LINTON. 

To attempt writing a history of this 
Monthly Meeting, or, in fact, of any other 
whose origin was far back into the dim uncer- 
tain past, is somewhat like trying to follow 
one bravch of a huge vine intertwined and 
entangled with many other branches of like 
nature. They have one common stem or 
trunk, it is true, but just where they leave 
the parent vine is at this late date very diffi- 
cult to specify with certainty. 

We know that multitudes of Friends sought 
the wilds of America, preferring pain and 
privation with peace to persecution and plenty 
at home. They sought freedom to worship 
Almighty God as their own conscience should 
dictate, and in most of the New World that 
great privilege was found. In some of the 
the New England States Friends suffered 
from fines and imprisonment and some were 
even put to death for the Truth’s sake. But 
their sufferings as a body were incomparably 
less than in the Old World. Sewell tells us in 
his “History of Friends” that in the year 
1685 there were 1,460 Friends imprisoned in 
England and Wales. 

It was reserved for our own glorious Com- 
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monwealth of Pennsylvania and her immortal 
Governor, William Penn, to lay down laws 
so broad that all nations, kindreds, tongues 
and peoples could come here and worship 
God under their own vine and fig tree, in 
their own huts, “steeple houses,” or forest 
shades, with none to molest or make them 
afraid. 

The first section, the corner-stone of the 
“Great Law,” or code of laws for the govern- 
ing of this province, as has been truly said, 
has few equals either in eloquence or liberal- 
ity. It cannot be too often quoted : 

“ Almighty God, being only Lord of con- 
science, Father of lights and spirits, and the 
author as well as object of all Divine knowl- 
edge, faith and worship; who only can 
enlighten the mind and persuade and con- 
vince the understanding of people, in due 
reverence to his sovereignty over the souls 6f 
mankind. It is enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that no person now or at any time 
hereafter living in this province who shall 
confess and acknowledge one Almighty God 
to be the Creator, upholder, and ruler of the 
world, and that professeth him or herself 
obliged in conscience to live peaceably and 
justly under the civil government, shall in 
any wise be molested or prejudiced for his or 
her conscientious persuasion or practice ; nor 
shall he or she at any time be compelled to 
frequent or maintain any religious worship, 
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place, or ministry whatever, contrary to his 
or her mind, but shall freely and fully enjoy 
his or her Christian liberty in that respect, 
without any interruption or reflection; and 
if any person shall abuse or deride any other 
for his or her different persuasion and prac- 
tice in matter of religion, such shall be looked 
upon as a disturber of the peace, and be 
punished accordingly. 

“But to the end that looseyess, irreligion, 
and atheism may not creep in under pretense 
of conscience, in this province: be it further 





enacted by the authority aforesaid, that ac- 
cording to the good example of primitive 
Christians, and for the ease of creation; every 
first day of the week, called the Lord’s day, peo- 
ple shall abstain from their common toil and 
labor, that whether masters, parents, children, 
or servants, they may the better dispose them- 
selves to read the Scriptures of truth at home, 
or to frequent such meetings of religious wor- 
ship abroad as may best suit their respective 
persuasions.” 

In such beneficent freedom Friends in- 
creased and multiplied. They established 
meetings wherever enough Friends were lo- 
cated to warrant them; at first in the woods 
or huts, next in private houses, and finally in 
rude meeting-houses built for the purpose. 

From the records of this Monthly Meeting 
contained in this book, which on its title-page 

urports to be “Abington Monthly Meeting 
k” (in large German text, with many 
flourishes), “containing a chronologie of the 
most material occurrences and transactions 
that have been acted and done in the said 
meeting, etc., since the first settlement thereof, 
transcribed from sundry manuscripts by 
George Boone, 1718.” From these records 
we find a continuous narrative of the doings 
of the meetings around here, a part of which 
we have transcribed, generally in the quaint 
language and style of the original minutes, as 
they are a plain enumeration of facts which 
need no garnishing. Of course it will not be 
expected that with very short notice an elab- 
orate history could be collated from some 
eight or ten large books of manuscript. This 
being simply impossible, I have begun with 
our first book of record and traced it through 
some hundred and fifty pages, covering a pe- 
riod of about forty years, deeming that would 
be more interesting than events of later date 
even though rather more uncertain ; ’tis said 
“distance lends enchantment to the view.” 

First, then, we have: “ At the first settling 
of Pennsylvania a general meeting was held 
at Salem about the affairs of the church for 
both Jerseys and Pennsylvania, the 11th of 
Second month, 1682. It was mutually agreed 
and ordained that in every Monthly Meeting 
should be four faithful Friends appointed to 
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take care of such orphants as shall be left to 


| the care of every Monthly Meeting.” 


We may take it as granted that all the 
dates in these early books are in the Old 
Style in which the year began on the Ist of 
Third month, or March. Deducting two 
months will make dates correspond with the 
present. 

Secondly, “That a quarterly meeting be 
held at Burlington the second Second-day of 
the Fourth month next.” 

“ And that a Quarterly Meeting be held at 
Salem the second Second-day of the Ninth 
month next.” 

It will be observed that these Quarterly 
Meetings were five months apart, and I do 
not find any mention of their belonging to 
different Yearly Meetings, although we may 
reasonably conclude that must have been the 
case. Still I well remember in my boyhood 
attending the Quarterly Meetings of our col- 
ored brethren, and they came regularly every 
two weeks. To continue the minutes: 

“And that Friends of and these at 
Shackamaxon do meet together once a month 
on the second Fourth-day in every month, 
the first meeting to be at William Cooper’s, 
at Pyne Point, the second First-day of the 
Third month next; and the next meeting to 
be at Thomas Fairman’s, at Shackamaxon, 
and so in course. 

“It was also ordered that a six weeks’ 
Men’s and Women’s Meeting be kept to look 
after the affairs of the church, at Pine Point 
and at Shackamaxon. 

“Ata Monthiy Meeting the 8th of Ninth 
month, 1682, 

“It was ordered that notice be given to 
Friends the next First-day that as many as 
conveniently can may meet at Shackamaxon 
in order to appoint other meetings where it 
may be thought meet. 

“Whereas Thomas Smith and Priscilla 
Allen, daughter of Samuel Allen, declared 
their intentions of marriage before two 
Monthly Meetings, and enquiry being made 
by persons appointed, were found clear from 
all others on the account of marriage, did 
accomplish their marriage in the unity of 
Friends, according to the good order estab- 
lished, as is signified by their marriage certifi- 
cate.” 

This form of entering marriages continued 
until Seventh month, 1719, when it was 
slightly altered. To continue: 

“At this time Governor William Penn and 
a multitude of Friends arrived here and 
erected a city called Philadelphia about half 
a mile from Shackamaxon, where meetings 
were established. At this time Thomas Fair- 
man, at the request of the Governor, removed 
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appointed to be kept, and the antient meeting 
of Shackamaxon removed to Philadelphia, 
from which meeting all other meetings were 
appointed in the province of Pennsylvania. 

“At a Quarterly Meeting of Friends in the 
city of Philadelphia in the Sixth month, 1683, 
it was then and there agreed and concluded 
that there be established a First-day Meeting 
of Friends at Tookany and Poetquessink, and 
that those two make one Monthly Meeting, 
men and women, for the ordering of the affairs 
of the church; and that there be at least six 
men and six women Friends chosen out of 
the said Monthly Meeting to have recourse to 
every Quarterly Meeting of Friends in Phil- 
adel phia.” 

Third of Seventh month, 1683. “At a 
Monthly Meeting of Friends in Truth of the 
inhabitants about Tookany and Poetquessink 
creeks being meet together for the service of 
Truth and the better ordering and governing 
of the affairs of the church, etc. It was agreed 
that Thomas Fairman do provide a book for 
the service of this meeting. And that the 
next Monthly Meeting be kept at John Hart’s 
at Poetquessink. 

“And that a logg house be built for a 
meeting house upon a certain piece of land 
given for the service by Thomas Fairman in 
the township of Oxford. 

“And that there be two distinct collections, 
one from each meeting, for assisting the poor, 
etc.; and that account of the said collections 
be given to the Monthly Meeting. 

“At a Monthly Meeting held at Sarah 
Seary’s the 3d of Tenth month, 1683, at the 
request of some Friends belonging to this 
meeting, a meeting was settled near Chelten- 
ham, at the house of Richard Walln. 

“At a Monthly Meeting held at the same 
lace on the 7th of Eleventh month, 1683, 
t was agreed that there be a Weekly Meet- 

ing kept on the Third-day of the week to 
begin about the 11th hour at the house of 
Sarah Seary in Oxford.” 

I believe that house is still standing. 

At the next Monthly Meeting at same 
place, 4th ‘of Twelfth month, 1683: 

“This Meeting have appointed Thomas 
Fairman and Richard Townsend to procure a 
book for registering births and buriais.” 

The book was procured and committed to 
the care of Richard Whitefield. 

On the 5th of Third month, 1684, the first 
Monthly Meeting was held at the new meet- 
ing house at Oxford. 

“At a Monthly Meeting at John Hart’s, 
the 2d of Fourth month, 1684, William 
Nichols, being in penury, was allowed four 
shillings a week by the Meeting at Poetques- 
sink. Also, James Sessions is allowed bread- 
corn for a month.” | 





Then follow three meetings in which there 
was “no material business to transcribe.” 

“At a Monthly Meeting at the new meet- 
ing house near Tacony, 6th of Eighth month, 
1684: It was agreed that from time to time 
all certificates coming into our precincts shall 
be called for, and that all certificates be 
recorded. And that a collection be made for 
defraying of charges and use of the poor.” 

Then follow several meetings in which there 
was no business to transcribe, with others in 
which marriages were performed which are 
scarcely interesting to us at present. 

On the Ist of Fourth month, it was ordered 
that the meeting which of late hath been 
kept at Giles Knight’s be removed to the 
house of John Hart. 

At a Monthly Meeting at Cheltenham the 
30th of First month, 1686, “ It is agreed that 
whereas it was ordered that the meeting should 
be held at three several places, it shall be on 
three several days, namely, at Byberry on 
the Ist Fourth-day in the month, at Oxford 
the first Third-day of the month, at Chelten- 
ham the first Fifth-day of the month, because 
it is the Weekly Meeting at each respective 
place. 

“At a Monthly Meeting at Cheltenham, 
30th of Tenth month, 1686: 

“ Some discourse hath been at this meeting 
touching such as hold discourses either pri- 
vate or public in meetings of business having 
no relation to the business in hand and run 
in and out to the annoyance of the meeting; 
it is ordered that such may be spoken to as a 
warning that Friends may behave themselves 
decently in the discharge of their duty toward 
God and man. 

“Ata Monthly Meeting at Oxford, 22d of 
Twelfth month, 1686. 

“Tt is agreed that the men and women 
meet distinctly apart one from the other from 
time to time. 

“31st of First month, 1687. Itis agreed 
that the Monthly Meeting be kept at the 
house of Richard Worrel, Jr., henceforward 
on the last Second-day of every month. And 
that there shall be a general meeting mova- 
ble at four several places, viz., at German- 
town the last Fourth-day of the month next 
ensuing, and the next to -be kept at Byberry 
the last Fourth-day of the month, and the 
next to be kept at Oxford on the last Third- 
day of the month, and the next shall be kept 
at the house of Richard Walln, the Elder, on 
the last Fifth-day of the month. And it is 
intended that the said general meeting be 
only and alone for the public worship of God 
and to begin at the 10th hour and to go round 
according to course duly. 

“ 27th of Twelfth mo., 1687. A paper was 
read this day concerning trading with the 
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Indians with rum, that none professing truth 
practize it.” 

Thus we see that nearly two hundred years 
ago these sturdy pioneers struck their axe 
into the root of the tree that has borne more 
evil fruit for the red man than all others. 
Had their noble example been followed by 
all others dealing with the Indians one of the 
darkest stains would never have dimmed our 
historical brightness. . 

Sixth mo. 25th, 1690. “By this meet- 
ing George Walker and Robert Adams were 
appointed to attend the Quarterly Meet- 
ing.” 

This is the first appointment of representa- 
tives by a Monthly Meeting to attend a 
Quarterly Meeting mentioned in the records. 

Twelfth month 23d. 1690. Two Friends 
were again appointed to attend the Quarterly 
Meeting. At the next Quarterly Meeting 
representatives were appointed by the 
Monthly Meeting, and then not until the 
Sixth month ‘after. From which, I think, 
we may safely conclude that representatives 
were only sent at first when there was some 
special duty to perform. But in a few years 
after they were regularly appointed every 
quarter. 

27th of Fourth mo., 1692. “A paper of 
condemnation given forth bya meeting of 

ublic Friends at Philadelphia against George 
ieth and his separate company was this day 
read in our Monthly Meeting.” 

30th of Eleventh mo., 1692. “A copy of 
a paper from the six weeks’ meeting at 
the Bridgetown in Barbadoes, dated. 12th of 
Seventh mo., 1692, signed by Thomas Robinse, 
in order to condemn that spirit in George 
Kieth and his separate company by which 
he acts and is guided in publishing his print- 
ed books to the world which tends to the 
dishonor of truth and Friends. 

“ Also a copy of a paper of condemnation 
sent from the Yearly Meeting at Tredavon, 
in Maryland, dated the 4th of Eighth month, 
1692. In order to judge George Kieth and 
that spirit by which he is led in spreading 
of his printed books which tend to the dis- 
honor of truth and Friends, signed in behalf 
of the said meeting by fifty-two particular 
persons. 

“Also, a copy of a letter of advice to George 
Kieth and those who have taken part with 
him, to call in all those works of darkness 
(meaning those printed books spread abroad 
by them) and to condemn the spirit of sepa- 
ration, signed by William Richardson, West 
River, in Maryland, the 20th of Tenth mo., 
1692.” 

All which three papers were read by the 
consent of the Monthly Meeting. 

(To be continned.) 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
THOMAS WILKINSON. 
Continued from page 676. 

The friendship between the Earl of Lons- 
dale and T. Wilkinson was of no ordinary 
kind, as the straight-forward independence 
of Wilkinson’s character sometimes brought 
their ideas and lines of action to run counter 
to each other. But this does not seem to 
have interfered with a long course of friend- 
ship, continued to the close of Wilkinson’s 
life. When the new Lord Lonsdaie came 
tothe estate he commenced making altera- 
tions, and what he considered to be improve- 
ments everywhere, and great was Wilkinson’s 
concern to find that he had grubbed up a 
field of venerable thorns which he would not 
have done for £500, as he thought it one of 
the finest solitary winter scenes: those large, 
tall, venerable thorns, with their long white 
beards of moss; whilst in summer they were 
gay with silver blossoms and perfumes. And 
what troubled him still more was the threat- 
ened destruction of the “Seven Brothers,” 
ancient oaks, six or seven’ yards in circum- 
ference, perhaps some of the finest objects in 
England of vegetable growth. He would 
have memorialized Lord Lonsdale, but said 
Wilkinson, “he is so busy with his regiments, 
being Lord-Lieutenant of the two counties.” 
He did, however, take an early opportunity 
of laying the matter before him, and the 
consequence was that the oaks were spared. 
The following incident has been kindly fur- 
nished by E. R., of Penrith: 

“In 1799 Thomas Wilkinson, being at the. 
Yearly Meeting in London, was on the cc m- 
mittee for composing the General Epistle. 
It so happened he found himself in pleasant 
society at the house of the Earl of Lonsdale 
when the time approached for a sitting of the 
committee that evening, but all insisted he 
should not leave. As he was very decided 
the Earl said, ‘Can you not send a message ? 
I will take care it goes safely.’ The fact was 
T. Wilkinson had in his pocket a paragraph 
ready drawn up, so this was put under cover 
and sent to a Friend on the appointment. 
Next day when they were generally gathered 
to the consideration of things, this Friend 
said he had received a paragraph which he 
thought eminently suitable to insert, but the 
manner in which it had reached him made 
him hesitate about it. A highly laced foot- 
man, who said he came from the Earl of 
Lonsdale, left it at his door the night pre- 
ceding. 

“When read, Thomas Wilkinson had to 
rise, owning it, and explaining the singular 
messenger. It was warmly accepted, and 
afterwards became the concluding paragraph 
in the ‘Book of Extracts. It read thus: 
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“Finally, Friends, collectedly and individu-! was carried out. 


ally, farewell! May all our meetings be 
held with weight, as in the immediate pres- 
ence of our heavenly President. May the 
aged among us be examples of every Chris- 
tian virtue; and evince, by the calmness of 
their evening that their day has been blest. 
May the middle-aged not faint in their allot- 
ted stations; but, together with their elder 
and younger brethren, firmly support, yea, 
exalt, the several testtmonies which we are 
called upon to maintain. And QO! may the 
beloved youth, the tender objects of our 
care and of our hope, bend early and cheer- 
fully under the forming power of truth; 
that thus, each standing in his allotment, the 
harmony of the building may be preserved, 
‘and we may truly grow up into a holy tem- 
ple for the Lord.’” 

In cases involving the rights of the poor 
‘against the rich Wilkinson came bravely 
forward to defend the poor of the villaye. 
At one time a dispute arose about a fine that 
was demanded on the death of the lord of 
the manor; Wilkinson commenced an inves- 
tigation, and it resulted in an amicable 
“arrangement, those in the different lordships 
purchasing themselves free on the liberal 
‘terms offered by Lord Lonsdale. This was 
@ great satisfaction to every one, and though 
at first Wilkinson’s scheme had been re- 
garded as a wild one, he now felt that the 
result of his labors would tend to the per- 
mauent good of the community; and it was 
said by one who knew him well at this time 
that “to do good was the life of his life.” 

But a more tough contest had to be waged. 
The threatened enclosure of Yanwath Moor 
stirred the inhabitants of the four adjoining 
villages to the utmost excitement, as it would 
‘trample upon their time-hallowed privileges. 
Wilkinson was quite in favor of enclosures 
-of Commons as a general rule, but he 
thought this was an exception, because there 
were so many small proprietors whose little 
fields opened upon the Moor, to whom it -was 
an advantage for purposes of watering cat- 
tle, etc., and the privileges they would lose 
could never be recompensed by the small bit 
of moor that would fall to their individual 
shares if the enclosure was carried out. 
Wilkinson circulated pamphlets amongst the 
people containing spirited protests against 
the enclosure, and as a majority of the in- 
habitants were against it, they got up a peti- 
tion to the House of Commons, which Lord 
Brougham promised Wilkinson he would 
support, for he considered the enclosure was 
an arbitrary measure, being against the wish 
of the majority of the inhabitants. Not- 
withstanding all their efforts the wealthy 
proprietors had their way, and the enclosure 


Thus the larger estates 
were considerably added to, by diminishing 
the advantages of the small ones. Wilkin- 
son wrote on this point,—“I have been told 
by a nobleman who has seen much of this 
island that the peasantry in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland are equal to the yeomanry in 
other parts of the kingdom with respect to 
intelligence, and that the yeomanry rise in 
proportion.’ Now this is an advantage and 
distinction which I should not wish these dis- 
tricts to lose, and I believe it is in great 
measure owing to the small divisions of 
landed property, and to those who have only 
a small property a little common-right is a 
useful auxiliary.” When the decision was 
come to, to enclose the Common, Wilkinson 
was placed at the head of the committee 
which was appointed to see that it was 
fairly apportioned, showing the confidence 
that was placed in his upright character. 

The Earl of Lonsdale showed a continued 
interest in Wilkinson, and took pleasure in 
introducing him to his distinguished guests. 
Wilkinson says (1816): “I lately spent an 
evening with Southey at Lowther ; he seemed 
cast down, having lost his oldest, if not his 
only, son, lately. He is a worthy and amia- 
ble character, and a most industrious writer.” 

Prince Leopold visited Lowther in 1819, 
and Wilkinson says: 

“T was ploughing for wheat when Leopold 
entered Westmoreland. I heard the rattlin 
of the carriages but did not see them. Lael 
Lowther came to tell me of the likeliest time 
for seeing him. I went to Lowther the fol- 
lowing morning, but all was in a bustle with 
departures, so 1 halted; but they soon knew 
[ was there, and I received a message that 
the Prince and Lord Lonsdale were coming 
out of the Castle to go a-shooting. They then 
came forth. The Prince was attired in green 
for the fields, though he usually wears mourn- 
ing. The Prince I thought a tall fine-looking 
young man, his gait was easy and graceful. 
I thought I saw in his countenance intelli- 
gence and deep thoughtfulness. I was affected 
at seeing one who had been so connected with 
the interests of England, who had sustained 
such losses; he had lost his only child, he 


lost its beloved and royal mother, and he had 


lost the prospect of a kingdom. 

“Lord Lonsdale now mentioned my name; 
the Prince asked me how I fared. Lord 
‘Lonsdale then said, ‘Prince Leopold.’ I 
said, ‘It is most gratifying to me to meet 
Prince Leopold.’ He then asked me where 
I lived and what were my pursuits, ete. Dur- ° 
ing my replies my diffidence subsided, and I 
seemed to forget I was talking to a Prince. 
He speaks agreeable English, and there is an 
engaging sweetness in his voice and manner. 
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Whilst we conversed quietly together the 
Prince was near me, Lord Lonsdale at a little 
distance. The Prince touched his hat, and 
rather inclined his head as I bade them 
‘ Farewell !’ 
“T looked upon them as they ascended the 
‘Black Walk’ together; they seemed closely 
‘engaged in conversation. Their attendants 
and horses went round by the carriage-way. 
There were many members of Parliament and 





gentlemen at the Castle, but none came forth’ 


with the Prince but Lord Lonsdale; and 


truly on this occasion the Prince may not | 


have found with whom he could more closely 
unite than with Lord Lonsdale. 

“ Whilst I was there Lady Lonsdale sent a 
message desiring I would go to her, when she 
and her daughter wished to know my opinion 
of the Prince. I showed them a few lines I 
had written inviting the Prince to visit Ulls- 
water. They said they would present it to 
hito. They told me afterwards they did so, 
and though they had previously to reading 
the lines given up a proposed excursion to 
Ullswater, they went there the following day, 
after the Prince had received the freedom of 
Appleby from the corporation. On leaving 
Lowther the Prince had left the verses by 
mistake in a drawer at Lowther, and when he 
got to Raby he wrote for them. 

“The gamekeeper said he was the best 
marksman he ever knew. When a hare got 
up, which was frequently the case, he used to 
call out with great good humor, ‘ Let her go, 
poor. puss!’ 

_ “Of his trials he still speaks to his familiar 
friends in a way that shows his grief still lies 
heavy at his heart.” 

In 1825, the Countess of Lonsdale came to 
invite Wilkinson “ to go to Lowther to meet 
Sir Walter Scott next morning at nine o’clock. 
I obeyed the summons. The Lowther family 
and their friends were in the library. On my 
entering, Sir Walter rose and gave me a kind 
greeting, which I returned. His daughter 
and son-in-law were present. Sir Walter is 
a plain substantial country gentleman, with 
so much good humor that his society is truly 
pleasing. We talked of historians and his- 
tory, of poets and poetry; of Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge and Lord Byron. 


“ He thought Ensemere the finest situation 


he had seen; I told him I had chosen it for 
Thomas Clarkson. I also alluded to the ad- 
venture, at Patterdale, of him and W. Words. 
worth with Mary Dixon, Elizabeth Smith and 
her sister, twenty years ago. 

“In our rambling conversation we got to 
the Borders of Scotland, to Gilsland, where 
Sir Walter first met with his wife. I told 
him that when I was there, I heard that the 
judges used to ride on horseback from New- 
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castle to Carlisle, and dined with Meg of 
Mumps Ha’. 

“ He said the judges were escorted by the 
Sheriff and his men, all on horseback, armed 
with swords, dirks and pistols jingling at their 
belts, that their beards waved over their 
bosoms, and that they made a fierce and 
grotesque appearance. He wrote down for 
me the title of an old book whieh describes 
them. He told me he lived not far from 
Melrose, and kindly invited me to go and see 
him. Sir Walter is stout-made and rather 
laine, and walks with a staff. 

“ Not having been at Lowther before, he 
was surveying the charming prospect from 
the terrace ; when I left he waved me a ‘ fare- 
well’ with his outstretched arm.” 

Again we find Wilkinson invited to meet 
a distinguished guest at Lowther Castle, 
Ninth mo., 1825. He thus describes it : 

“Arriving at home after an absence of 
some days, I found the door locked, it being 
afternoon, and my sister not returned from 
market, and our reapers busy in the field. I 
soon found the key, and entering, perceived 
Lady Lonsdale’s card on the table, with a 
request that I would be at Lowther between 
nine and ten o’clock next morning, to see 
Canning, who would leave the Castle soon 
after breakfast. 

“Next morning, as early as six o'clock, 
she kindly sent a servant with another note 
wishing me to be at the Castle by eight, as. 
Canning was to leave earlier than was ex- 
pected. 

“T was punctual, but the family generally 
were not down. I was therefore introduced 
to the foreign Secretary of State by the youth- 
ful George A. C. Bentinck, for whom the 
King stood sponsor. 

“Canning rose and shook hands with me, 
saying he regretted not finding me at home; 
he had called twice to see me. I replied, ‘I 
had more occasion for regret ; but I had now 
much pleasure’in seeing the Minister of Peace 
for our country.’ He saw the allusion, and 
bowed kindly and seriously. (It was to the 
vigorous and triumphant stand he made in 
the House of Commons against those who 
would have plunged England into the war in 
Spain.) I sat with him and his wife and a 
friend of his at breakfast. Canning has a 
fine figure and engaging countenance. His. 
mind seems seriously impressed with the cares 
of his country. Lord Lonsdale, Lord Lowth- 
er, and others of the family, now appeared. 

“Canning travels on horseback, his wife in 
her carriage. Lord Lonsdale had deputed 
his head-groom to be his guide to the Kes- 
wick road, by Pooley Mill. Canning in- 
quired about crossing the Eamont; I recom- 
mended the ford at Yanwath. He preferred 


| 
| 
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going with me,so took leave of his friends,] “His coachman had been killed at the 
and we mounted, and entered freely into con-| bridge opposite Brougham Hall. Poor man! 
versation as we rode forth, Finding that I| that day week he drove Lady Lonsdale and 
knew Burke and Wilberforce, he dwelt much | several of her friends, four-in-hand, to my 
on these exalted characters. He told me the} house; it was the hottest day we have had. 
best ‘ Life of Burke’ had lately come out,| Two daughters came on horseback. They 
containing several of his letters, and describ | alighted, and enjoyed sitting under my orch- 
ing some of our friends at Ballitore. Wilber- | ard-trees, except the coachman, who kept his 
force’s health was improved; his mind as| seat, eating apples like the rest... . . 
bright as ever. “One day, when I was shearing, Lord 
“ When we came to the centre of Yanwath | Lonsdale brought Wordsworth and Sir James 
Wood, I bade him look back at the Castle} Graham, and others into the field. We con- 
through an opening I had caused to be made} versed awhile together. I give you this char- 
in the trees. The morning sun shone bright | acteristic anecdote. After being here one ev- 
on some of the towers, throwing the main | ening Lord Lonsdale set out early next morn- 
masses of the building into deeper shade. He} ing on a journey of five hundred miles to save 
seemed exceedingly struck, and said he had | the life of an old servant who was to take his 
never seen anything so fine and original. He} trial for a capital offence. He, with a relay of 
is an ardent admirer of the picturesque and | horses, will frequently ride one hundred 
beautiful. miles a-day, and when on foot will tire any 
“ Emerging from the wood, he enjoyed the| servant he has. Mildness, modesty and good 
wholesome freshness of our air, was pleased | sense prevail in his manners and correspon- 
with the respectable appearance of the vil-| dence.” 
lage, which, he said, wore a look of indepen-| An extract froma letter of Bernard Bar- 
dence, and thought the trees of our fields as | ton’s contains excellent sentiments on Peace, 
ornamental as the groups in gentlemen’s| and have we not as much need to diffuse 
parks. such sentiments now as there was when he 
“ Being in conversation, we had passed my | wrote them more than half a century ago? 
own gate. I said it would be gratifying to} “It cannot but be pleasant to me to find 
have him under my roof. He immediately | that my verses on the Death of Napoleon are 
turned, alighted, and went in. He remarked | approved by thee. If the great lesson taught 
approvingly of the parlor, and, seeing the| by his life and death have no influence in 
bookcase open, instantly drew out Bessot’s | showing potentates the worthlessness of mili- 
‘Life of Burke,’ preferring the one before | tary glory, we can hardly hope they will be 
mentioned. convinced of it by poets, especially while so 
“In crossing the Eamont his horse lost a| many bards employ the powers of their gen- 
shoe ; I told him a smith could be got at the | ius to fan the flame. 
next village, Stainton. His friend galloped} “But it is certainly not the less incumbent 
on to search him out, but during our ride of | on those who see and feel differently on these 
five miles Canning was scarcely ever beyond | topics to the majority of their poetical breth- 
a walking pace. He said he had met Lord|ren to exert their powers, be they ever so 
Brougham the day before. I had his com-| humble, on the side of more pacific principles. 
pany about three hours. Kings themselves are only powerful by Divine 
“I left him at the smith’s shop and re-| permission, and in the collective power of 
turned to my harvest; when about to go he| those whom they govern; he, therefore, who 
came and shook hands with me, but on| may do aught, however trivial, to diffuse a 
turning my horse round he came again, and | love of peace and a dread of war among the 
shook hands without his glove.” mass of mankind does something towards the 
A little instance of the simplicity of the| wished-for end. In the present state of the 
intercourse between the Earl of Lonsdale and | world the extinction of the evil may be re- 
Wilkinson is from a letter written at the time: | mote, but the patient, unwearied inculcation 
“When I was reading your letters there| of the important truth that it is an evil, the 
was a loud rap at the door. I called out, | attempt perseveringly followed up to prove 
‘Come in.’ It was Lord Lonsdale ; he came | that it is repugnant both to the letter and 
into the parlor, and said, as we conversed, | spirit of Christianity, and which Christiani- 
‘I will send fawn-skins for your sofa.’ Wej|ty must ultimately eradicate; these efforts, 
walked round the croft, where he expressed | diligently pursued in faith and with humble 
great pleasure at the improvements. I pro-| prayers for the Divine blessing, cannot be 
posed putting on my shoes, if I went further | profitless. — 
with him; but he contended I was better in| “It is not in the power of man, or any 
my clogs, so 1 accompanied him through | community of men, to eradicate every fibre 
Yanwath Wood. of the root of bitterness; but, perhaps, each 
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might do something to dry up its resources 
by the inculcation of truly Christian feelings 
and principles. 

“ May all those, then, who thus think and 
feel be encouraged to provoke each other to 
love and to good works, knowing that their 
labor cannot be in vain, if it be ‘in the 
Lord.’ 

“Ido hope ere I die to see Cumberland, 
to explore Ivegill, to visit my Carlisle friends, 
to see Yanwath and its inhabitants; but 
when this is to be done is a question I 
scarcely dare ask myself.” 

The Christian sentiments in this letter 
would be warmly echoed by Wilkinson ; 
whether it was the cause of Peace, or the 
Abolition of Slavery, or the cause of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, whatever 
_— and beneficent cause presented itself, 

e put his shoulder to the wheel manfully 
and perseveringly to help it along. With re- 
spect to the Bible Society, he hailed it with 
gratitude as an institution based upon Christ- 
lan principles, the operations of which might 
benefit the whole human race. But he saw 
that mavy looked upon the work with cold- 
ness, and were prejudiced against it; and 
considering that this must arise from ignor- 
ance of its thoroughly Christian character, he 
published a pamphlet which he called 
“Thoughts on the British and Foreign Bible 
Society,” explaining the purposes and opera- 
tions of it, and encouraging all to unite in 
the work, for in seeking to hand out this 
blessing of the Gospel to other nations we 
should be blessed ourselves. 

He labored to spread the interest he felt 
in it to those in the neighborhood, and was 
successful in forming a branch Society in 


Penrith. 
(To be Concluded.) 


WE could not help contrasting the equan- 
imity of nature with the bustle and impatience 
of man. His words and actions presume al- 
ways a crisis near at hand, but she is forever 
silent and unpretending.— Thoreau. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Salem Quarterly Meeting.—Our late Quar- 
terly Meeting at Woodbury, held on the 7th 
inst., was felt to be a season of Divine favor, 
though we had the company of but few 
Friends from other parts of the vineyard. 

In the meeting of Ministers and Elders 
Friends were led to dwell somewhat on recent 
bereavements, several dear Friends of this 
department’ of Society having lately been 
removed by death, and the inquiry presented 
How are we who survive filling up our sev- 
eral allotments of duty consistent with the 
deep responsibility attached to the positions 
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held by us? and a fervent desire prevailed 
that servants and handmaidens may continue 
to be raised up to the honor and glory of our 
Great Head. 

At the General Quarterly Meeting there 
was a fair attendance, and living testimonies 
were borne to the excellency of our high pro- 
fession, and the blessedness of a life of obe- 
dience to the manifestations of light with 
which all are favored in proportion to their 
obedience thereto. 

In addition to the usual routine of business 
the Joint Committee on Circular Meetings 
made an interesting report for the past year, 
concluding with this language, after speak- 
ing of their twenty-four different appoint- 
ments: “They have generally been well at- 
tended, by Friends and others, in the respec- 
tive places visited, and we believe have been 
seasons of profit and encouragement, tend- 
ing, as we hope, to the spreading of a know- 
ledge of the principles and testimonies of 
truth as held by us, as well as of more clase- 
ly uniting Friends together in the precious 
bonds of Gospel fellowship.” 

The labors of the committee were ap- 
proved, and, as the time for which they were 
appointed had expired, a committee of men 
and women Friends was named to have the 
subject under care, and if way opened to bring 
forward the names of Friends to labor further 
in this concern. A. J. P. 

Twelfth month 10th, 1882. 





Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting was held 
at Marietta, Iowa, Second-day, Twelfth month 
4th, last. 

The public meeting for worship on First- 
day morning was pretty well attended, and 
was felt to be a season of special spiritual 
enjoyment. The meeting of Ministers and 
Elders held on Seventh-day, at 3 P.M., was 
a favored season. Our Quarterly First-day 
School Conference was held at the close of 
the meeting on First-day, which showed that 
there was still a live interest in that direc- 
tion, although most of our schools have 
closed, or are about closing for the winter 
season. The report showed that one new 
school had been organized the past season, 
which was strictly a Friends’ First-day 
School. 

The business meeting on Second-day was 
rather small, but the business was transacted 
in perfect harmony, and when near the close 
the shutters were lowered, and the subject of 
Temperance was considered by men’s and 
women’s meeting jointly. Several Friends 
from a distance were in attendance with us 
who had traveled from 100 to 150 miles, to 
represent their Monthly Meetings, or to at- 
tend the Quarterly Meeting as a special in- 
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terest of their own and for the encourage- 
ment of the Society. It was altogether an 
enjoyable occasion. NaTHAN EDsALL. 
La Moille, Marshall Co., Iowa, 
Twelfth month 12th, 1882. 
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WE must again inform our contributors 
that owing to a press of matter much has 
been left over for a future number, which we 
should have wished to present this week. 


Our Frienps aT W AsHINGTON.—A valued 
Friend, of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, Vir- 
ginia, sends us an appeal in behalf of the 
Friends’ Meeting at Washington City. It is 
much desired, he says, that any of our So- 
ciety visiting the Capitol City or sojourning 
there may take care to attend the little meet- 
ing which gathers at the newly erected house, 
on First-day mornings, and thus encourage 
and streugthen the band of friendly residents 
of Washington who are there endeavoring to 
bear witness to the truths of Quakerism. 

That the Meeting at Washington should be 
such a rallying point was the hope and ex- 
pectation of those whose love for the Society 
prompted them to the work of renewing the 
edifice of worship. But the edifice is of no 
avail unless the living stones for the erection 
of the church be found. When men and 
women, animated by a spirit of sincere wor- 
ship, and by love for one another, gather 
regularly together for this high purpose, we 
have the essential conditions of a “ Friends’ 
Meeting ;” and in such a meeting the contri- 
butions of others to its exercises may be, and 
surely are highly valued; but it can hardly 
know a deficiency of the enkindling light and 
life. The spoken word is refreshing and 
helpful to those who are seeking strength to 
live out the great principles which the heart 
approves ; and to those who are very young in 
the religious life, it may be like the vitalizing 
spark to the offering upon the altar. But 
those who are vigilant to do the work of God 
will surely know of His doctrine. It may be 
that there is need for Friends in Washington 
more earnestly to join hand in hand for prac- 
tical work of love and Christian endeavor, 
and then they will be able so fully to realize 
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the Divine Word that it will not fail to find 
utterance. 

We fully appreciate the importance of 
having a band of faithful Friends in Wash- 
ington who can worthily uphold the princi- 
ples of righteousness and truth in their sim- 
plicity, and diffuse their light by placing it 
upon a candlestick; and we had greatly 
hoped that, ere this, a school, conducted in 
accordance with the principles of Friends, 
would have been in successful operation in 
connection with Washington Meeting. It is 
not too late for this work to be renewed with 
earnest zeal, and it must be evident to expe- 
rienced Friends that such a school would 
sooner or later find due appreciation. On the 
whole, nothing is more certain to weld a con- 
gregation of Christian worshippers together 
than vigorous work, according to the point- 
ings of wisdom. 

The truth of truths is said to be a hidden 
treasure, to be known to those only who will 
diligently seek after it. Knowing is ever con- 
nected with doing. “We are to seek after 
divine knowledge as silver, and search for her 
as for hid treasures.” Beside such a seeker 
the eternal wisdom stands as he toils, “and 
teaches him what no preacher can teach, no 
earthly authority gainsay.” 





a 


Forestry.—The condition of the forests of 
this country, and the wasteful manner in which 
their destruction is going on, is the subject of 
mention in the report of the Commission of 
Agriculture. It is felt to be a cause for se- 
rious apprehension. 

The important and beneficial action of for- 
ests in protecting the earth’s surface, in modi- 
fying the extremes of climate, and in regula- 
ting and sustaining the flow of springs and 
streams is now well understood; and their 
importance in relation to the growth and de- 
velopment of populations should not be dis- 
regarded. 

The legitimate requirements of a rapidly 
increasing people, make large draughts upon 
the wealth of growing timber. But destruc- 
tive fires are sweeping away great tracts, and 
unless means are devised to prevent these fires 
it is feared that their total extinction cannot 
long be delayed. The cultivation and pre- 
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servation of timber, then, demands the atten- | 


tion of our national Legislature. Especially 
is care needed in the extreme Western States 
and in Tennessee, where the necessity for the 
preservation of forests is greater than in 
moister and less mountainous regions. The 
prevailing dryness of the climate there ren- 
ders the restoration of forests, after they have 
once been destroyed, well nigh impossible. 
The long experience of older nations should 
be consulted, and the principles that under- 
lie their forestry laws examined. Our vast 
domain, and the generous liberty accorded to 
settlers, must be taken into account before 
stringent laws are enacted. But the near fu- 
ture will bitterly lament the negligence of 
this generation if some adequate measures of 
conservation are not soon determined upon. 





A Humane Svucacestion.—In his late an- 
nual report to the President of the United 
States, the Attorney-General calls attention 
to the need for the enactment of a law by 
Congress to supplement the present law, which 
authorizes him to contract with State asylums 
for the care and custody of any person who 
may become insane while under the sentence 
of a United States Court. 

He states that beyond the term of each im- 
prisonment, the contract and payment for 
such care is strictly forbidden ; and, very rea- 
sonably, local institutions refuse to receive 
prisoners convicted in another state than that 
wherein such institution is situated. Legis- 
lation is required to enable the Attorney-Gen- 
eral to return such prisoners, after the expi- 
ration of their sentences, to their friends or 
the place of conviction, and to compensate 
State asylums till this can be done. 

When it is remembered that often such 
prisoners are utterly friendless, and that the 
Attorney-General needs the authority of law 
to enable him to take proper care of them 
until they can be adequately provided for, 
surely the representatives of the people will 
not delay action in providing suitable enact- 
ments. 





DIED. 


EWEN.—On the 15th of Twelfth mo., 1882, 
Joseph Ewen, aged 80 years; a member of 
Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, N. J 


KNIGHT.—On the 138th of Twelfth mo., 

2, at the residence of Tamar Hartley, in 
Philadelphia, Harry P., son of Reeve L. 
Knight, in his 29th year. 


LIPPINCOTT.—On the morning of the 9th 
of Twelfth mo., 1882, at his residence, near 
Moorestown, N. J., after ashort and severe ill- 
ness, Albert A. Lippincott, in the 36th year of 
his age; an esteemed member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


LIVEZEY.—On the 21st of Ninth mo., 1882, 
at the residence of her son-in-law, Morris Hea- 
cock, Salem, Ohio, of dropsy, Eleanor S$. Live- 
zey, aged 80 years, 9 months. 


LOVERING.—On the 10th of Twelfth mo., 
1882, at his residence, Germantown, Pa., Jo- 
seph 8. Lovering, in the 5lst year of his age; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 


SHINN.—On the 17th of Twelfth mo., in 
Camden, N. J., Emma J., widow of Albert 
W. Shinn, and daughter of John W. and Ann 
S. Barber, in her 28th year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


TAYLOR.—On the 24th of Eleventh mo., 
1882, at the residence of Thomas Brown, Lou- 
doun Co., Va., Oliver, son of the late Yardley 
and Hannah Taylor, in the 57th year of his 
age; a member of Goose Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

WHITELOCK.—On the 26th of Eleventh 
mo., 1882, at Frankford, Philadelphia, Ellen 
L. Whitelock, in the 57th year of her age. 





THE following subscriptions have been re- 
ceived by the Treasurer of the Fair Hill 
fund since last report: 


RMON BROT sscs0s008sccncccnsce s conveneed $10 00 
a oe ceeunneines 10 00 
I INNER inc nieuareneseeinsnorsebsansenese 25 00 
a is cecal 25 00 
NE I css chs icp aapakenbbaseedesonnin 25 00 
IE INE, os ccsncvesonsesstiondocecesoved 25 00 
Alfred H. and Susan H. Love............... 5 00 


SpeNcER Roserts, Treasurer. 
421 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. ‘ 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


The educational conference, held on the 
9th inst. at Race street Meeting-House, was 
largely attended. On the question “ What 
is teaching, and what constitutes a good 
teacher?” three carefully prepared essays 
were ‘read, which will no doubt appear in 
the columns of Friends’ Intelligencer. One 
was by Eli M. Lamb, of Baltimore, read by 
his son Emerson Lamb; one by Amelia But- 
ler, of Swarthmore College, and one by Henry 
R. Russell, of Woodbury, New Jersey. They 
were listened to with close attention, and the 
many valuable suggestions offered, if owned 
and put in practice by the teachers present, 
must add materially to the effectiveness of 


| our schools. 


a 


a” 


a 
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The subject of “ the best methods of teach- 
ing arithmetic ” was introduced by the prac- 
tical work on the blackboard of a class of 
sixteen boys from Friends’ Intermediate School 
at Race street, under the charge of Benjamin 
Knowles, their teacher. The exercise was 


‘without previous drill, and was meant as an 


illustration of every-day work ; it was spirited. 
and well carried out, reflecting credit on the 
system. It was an interesting feature of the 
Conference. 

Anne Walter, from Media, and Arthur 
Tomlinson, from Oxford, Pennsylvania, fol- 
lowed, giving their methods, illustrated by 
work on*he blackboard. They, as well as the 
first speaker, were closely followed in their 
explanations of methods, and no doubt also 
closely criticised by the company of intelli- 
gent teachers present, each of whom in exer- 
cising their special talents had originated and 
adopted in a measure their own ways of ex- 
plaining or illustrating the different branches 
of the study. There was, however, a general 
approval of the efforts of the speakers, and 
much regret was expressed that time did not 
allow of pursuing the subject further, and 
giving opportunity for a more general ex- 
pression of the interest, which was evidently 
felt. W. W. G. 


WHAT IS TEACHING? 
BY HENRY R. RUSSEL. 


Teaching is developing or unfolding what 
is in the young. Nature has endowed them 
with physical, mental, and moral activities 
that tend to their growth, and giving proper 
direction to these activities is teaching. 
Teaching is setting the child to do the 
right thing, at the right time, in the right 
way. It is having him do the thing him- 
self, and having him do it, too, so thor- 
oughly and well that he can do it easily— 
that it shall become a habit with him. It is 
keeping alive the interest that is awakened 
by being brought into contact with the ob- 
jects in a world full of beautiful and wonder- 
ful things. It is awakening and keeping up 
an interest in whatever is calculated to pro- 
mote growth, to furnish knowledge, or to give 
skill. It is acting as a companion and sym- 
pathizing friend, to stimulate and encourage, 
and thus assist the child to make his own 
efforts. It is throwing a charm around his 
labors so that he may perform them with 
pleasure and even delight, and thus derive 
full benefit from them. It is cultivating his 
will, so that things may be cheerfully under- 
taken, not simply because they are pleasant, 
but because they promise to yield some bene- 
ficial result. And it is, too, aiding and influ- 
encing largel example. 

“A child nen = F. W. Parker says, 








“by its own activities.” The healthful acti- 


vities of childhood are pleasant, and we need 
to make all school-room exercises yield plea- 
sure; and this may be done if they are pro- 


perly regulated as to time and quantity. The 


food the child eats does him no good till it is 
digested and assimilated; nor does what he 
studies benefit him) if it, too, is not digested 
and assimilated, and made a part of his men- 


tal framework. We can have him spell 


words he does not know how to use, read (or 


pronounce the words of) that which he does 
not understand, and learn rules that he does 
not comprehend, but this is not teaching, it is 
cramming, and few of us realize how much 


of it is done. 


Joseph Payne* says “ learning isself-tuition, 
and teaching is superintending the process,” 
“directing forces already existing to a defi- 
nite object,” “causing the mind to take the 
necessary action to acquire knowledge.” 
Teaching is presenting subjects in an orderly 
manner, in accordance with the laws of men- 
tal development so as to promote growth. It 
is educating the senses, and guiding slowly 
and carefully from the known to the un- 
known, from the concrete to the abstract, 
from the simple to the complex. 

All proper teaching is by natural methods, 
such as are perfectly adapted to the ends 
sought, and in childhood the chief end should 
be the harmonious development and growth 
of the child. This development and growth 
may be promoted by the acquisition of useful 
knowledge; and therefore studies should be 
selected with reference to their future use. 
Herbert Spencer says “ We may be quite 
sure that the acquisition of those classes of 


facts which are most useful for regulating 


conduct, involves a mental exercise best fitted 
for strengthening the faculties;’ or, as he 
otherwise puts it, “The education of most 
value for guidance, must, at the same time, 
be of most value for discipline.’ Teaching 
is, as George Combe says, “ to train the bodily 
and mental powers of man so as to bring 
them into harmony with the best state of 
health and activity, maintain them in that 
condition, and direct them all to their proper 
objects.” Herbert Spencer says, “ Education 
is to show us how to use all our faculties to 
the greatest advantage to ourselves and others 
—how to live completely.” 

Simply hearing a recitation may be teach- 
ing. If it be heard in such a way as to cause 


*For a most interesting and instructive 
work (see Lectures on the Science and Art of 
Education), with other lectures and essays, by 
Joseph Payne, London: Longman, Green & 
Co., 1880. It is republished in Boston, and 
may be had through Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion, Phila. 
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the child to be interested, so that he will per- 
severe and continue to make efforts for him- 
self then sure progress will be made. Or, 
lecturing to a class or to a school may be 
teaching. If the pupils take in the subject 
matter and make it their own, they have 
gained in knowledge and power. But lessons 
may be heard and lectures delivered without 
much advantage to those supposed to be bene- 
fitted. The best teaching is that by which 
the learner is most influenced to make his 
own efforts. If he indeed be set at the right 
thing at the right time and in the right way, 
and then be made to feel that his teacher is 
going hand in hand with him, working with 
him and loving him, he will love his teacher 
‘and his work, and will grow, and gain knowl- 
edge, and acquire skill, and his activities 
will constantly give him pleasure, and he 
will continue to enjoy the gaining of knowl- 
edge and the acquisition of skill. 

The growth of a child is slow to physical, 
mental, and moral manhood, and it needs 
time to develop. In our efforts to improve 
the mental faculties there is danger of our 
‘overcrowding these and overlooking the 
others. We do not in our schools, or out of 
them, give sufficient attention to the healthful 
growth of the physical being. This is par- 
ticularly and sadly the case in our cities and 
larger towns. In rural districts, where some 
useful labor is exacted of the children, this 
neglect is not so serious, but the subject is 
‘one crying aloud for earnest consideration. 
Fewer hours in school with more hours given 
to the occupation of the hands would be a 
long step in the right direction. Attention, 
too, should be given to the fact that sufficient 
importance is not attached to the awakening 
and developing of the moral faculties. It is 
‘to be hepell that in the better teaching we so 
earnestly desire in the near future, there may 
be a more perfect development of the whole 
man—of his physical being, that he may be 
well and strong, enjoying health and being 
able to perform comfortably the work his 
hands find to do; of his mental powers, that 
he may not only have the ability to learn, 
but have a love for the acquisition of know]l- 
edge ; and of his moral faculties, that he may 
not only know the right, but be able at all 
‘times to do it. 

This brief outline of what teaching is con- 
ceived to be is certainly not new, but it is 
believed to be in accordance with sound phi- 
losophy and common sense, and in harmony 
with the views of some of the world’s greatest 
educators—of Ascham, who would have the 
work of children made pleasant, as “ Plea- 
sure allureth love, love hath lust to labor, 
labor obtaineth his purpose ;” of Comenius, 
who would “ Let things that have to be done 
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be learned by doing them;” of Locke, who 
regards teaching as the means by which we 
are to raise in the pupil “a love and esteem 
of knowledge, and to put him in the right 
way of knowing and improving himself when 
he has a mind to;” of Pestalozzi who says, 
“In recognizing observation as the absolute 
basis of all knowledge, I have established 
the first and most important principle of in- 
struction. I have turned quite round 
the European car of education, and set it in 
a new direction ;” of Jacotol who would have 
the pupil “ Learn something thoroughly and 
refer everything else to it;” of Benjamin 
Hallowell, who would have us move others 
by touching the right spring—by appealing 
to the proper motives for human conduct ; 
of Joseph Payne, who says, “ Learning is the 
process by which the child teaches himself, 
and to get him to obtain knowledge for him- 
self stimulates his efforts, strengthens his 
powers, quickens his interest in the subject, 
and makes him take pleasure in learning it, 
teaches him how to learn other subjects, leads 
to the formation of habits of thinking, and 
in short promotes all the ends of true edu- 
cation.” 

A good teacher, therefore, is one who con- 
scientiously endeavors to carry out such views 
as have just been expressed; who labors dili- 
gently for his pupils, is always self-sacrificing, 
never wearying of well-doing; who strives to 
make his pupils feel that he thoroughly de- 
lieves in his work, and that he is in hearty 
sympathy with them in their efforts. 





AN ANCIENT LIBRARY. 

It is now more than thirty years ago, says 
a member of the Society of Biblical Archzol- 
ogy in Knowledge, since Sir Henry Layard, 
passing through one of the doorways of the 
partially explored palace in the mound of 
Kouyunjik, guarded by sculptured fish gods, 
stood for the first time in the double chambers 
contaiving a large portion of the remains of 
the immense library collected by Assurban- 
nipal, King of Nineveh. The floors, to a 
depth of a foot or more, were covered with 
thousands of tablets, all engraved with cunei- 
form writing; many in perfect condition, but 
the majority broken into several fragments, 
frequently widely separated and portions ap- 
parently sometimes missing altogether. ‘These 
tablets were of various sizes, ranging from one 
inch square to about nine by six inches, by 
far the larger portion alike in shape, some- 
thing similar to a pin-cushion, or dog-biscuit, 
but occasionally resembling a cylinder or 
small barrel. ‘The lesser ones contained, per- 
haps, only two or three lines of characters ; 
the larger sometimes nearly one hundred. 
From the manner in which they were heaped 
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together and broken, and the fact that many 
have been found buried in neighboring parts 
of the débris, it is evident that these chambers 
were not the original depository of the tablets, 
but that the library must have been placed in 
some upper story of the edifice of which they 
formed a part. Then, upon the destruction 
of the building, they were precipitated into 
the position in which the explorer found them. 

Since that time, with but slight intermis- 
sions, this treasure-house of a forgotten past 
has been turned over again and again, notably 
in the expeditions of the late Mr. George 


> Smith, and still the supply of its cuneiform 


literature is not exhausted. Until last year 
this discovery remained unique ; but the per- 
severance of the British Museum authorities 
and the patient labor of Mr. Rassam were 
then rewarded by the exhumation of what is 
apparently the library chamber of the temple 
or palace at Sippara, with all its 10,000 
tablets, resting undisturbed arranged in their 
positions on the shelves, just as placed in or- 
der by the librarian twenty-five centuries ago. 
The contents of the library, so far as they 
have yet been deciphered, relate to commer- 
cial transactions. 

“FOR BEHOLD THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS 

WITHIN YOU.” 
BY HARRIET WINSLOW. 
Pilgrim to the heavenly city, 
Groping wildered on thy way, 
Look not to the outward landmark, 
List not what the blind guides say. 


For long years thou hast been seeking, 
Some new idol found each day 

All that dazzled, all that glittered, 
Lured thee from thy path away. 


On the outward world relying, 
Earthly treasures thou wouldst heap; 
Titled friends and lofty honors 
Lull thy higher hopes to sleep. 


Thou art stored with worldly wisdom, 
All the lore of books is thine; 

And within thy stately mansion 
Brightly sparkles wit and wine. 


Richly droop the silken curtains, 
Round those high and mirrored halls: 
And on mossy Persian carpets 
Silently thy proud step falls. 


Not the gentlest wind of heaven 
Dared too roughly fan thy brow; 
Nor the morning’s blessed sunbeam 

Tinge thy cheek with ruddy glow. 


Yet midst all these outward riches, 
Has thy heart no void confessed ; 
Whispering, though each wish be granted, 
Still, oh still I am not blessed? 


And when happy, careless children, 
Lured thee with their winning ways, 

Thou hast sighed in vain contrition, 
Give me back those golden days. 


Hadst thou stooped to learn their lesson, 
Truthful preachers—they had told; 
Thou thy kingdom hast forsaken, 
Thou hast thy own birthright sold. 


Thou art heir to vast possessions, 
Up, and boldly claim thine own; 

Seize the crown—that waits thy wearing, 
Leap at once into thy throne. 


Look not to some cloudy mansion, 
’Mong the planets far away; 

Trust not to the distant future, 
Let thy heaven begin to-day. 


When thy struggling soul hath conquered, 
When the path lies fair and clear; 

When thou art prepared for Heaven, 
Thou wilt find that Heaven is here. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RETIREMENT. 


Sweet soother, thou, of life’s besetting cares! 
Sacred to contemplation’s pensive hour! 
To him who to thy blest retreat repairs 
To feel the influence of thy genial power. 
Man goeth forth to daily labor, he 
Hath duties thus his powers should most 
engage, 
Since nature’s wants, though few, supplied 
must be 
Through all his varied life in every stage: 
His contact with the world may sometimes. 


bring 
The struggle for the right, yet will he find 
In the calm moments an upholding spring 
For all the actual unto him assigned: 
Then thy sweet presence he should strive to. 


know 
Ofttimes, whate’er engage his passing years. 
below. 
West Chester. J. 





HUNGER AND APPETITE. 


Dr. Fournié, the French physiologist, dis- 
tinguishes between hunger and appetite by 
describing the former as a general desire for | 
food, no matter of what kind, while appetite 
is the feeling of pleasure which results from 
the gratification of that desire. This is 
proved by the fact that often, when we are 
not hungry, appetite comes while we are eat- 
ing, or at the mere sight and smell of some 
favorite dish. The question as to where the 
seat of the feeling of hunger is has been 
much discussed by physiologists. Leven as- 
serts that it is not known at all, while Longett 
and Schiff believe that it is diffused through 
the whole body; but this latter view is dis- 
proved by the fact that in some diseases 

ple waste away without ever having the 
slightest feeling of hunger. Dr. Fournié’s 
theory is this: When meal time arrives, the 
glands of the stomach become filled and dis- 
tended and ready to accomplish their function 
of digesting the food. Butif food is not in- 
troduced, they remain in this distended con- 
dition, and the result is the uneasy feeling 
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we call hunger. Excellent proof of this the- 
ory is afforded by the habit of some Indians 
of eating clay to appease hunger. The intro- 
duction of the clay is followed by the dis- 
charge of the glands, and the sensation of 
hunger is arrested. Evidently this is mat- 
ter of habit with the glands alluded to quite 
as much as of necessity, and Dr. Henry 
Hartshorne advises busy people, who cannot 
spare the time for full digestion in the midst 
of work, to give the stomach a hard cracker 
to work on when the sensation comes. Simp- 
ly to satisfy it as with a promise of more 
later, a cracker will suffice. 





HINTS FOR THE SICK ROOM. 


I have for a long time been impressed with 
the need of more knowledge on our part of 
necessary duties in case of sickness in our 
families. A physician may be most skilled 
in his profession, but the patient must suffer 
unless proper care supplements the physi- 
cian’s efforts. There are few of us, compara- 
tively speaking, who are competent to care 
for the sick, and yet, when any of our near 
and dear are ill, we feel that no one can 
nurse them as we can, when, at the same 
time, our ministrations may produce other 
than the desired effect. 

The day is happily past when fresh air and 
sunlight were not allowed in the sick room ; 
when a drink of cool, fresh water would have 
been considered suicidal; and when, if the 
patient recovered, it was due more to the 
possession of a strong will and an iron con- 
stitution than anything else. It must have 
been a strong constitution, indeed, which 
could survive the doses, and blistering, and 
bleeding of old days. 

But there is one way in which many of us 
can help, even if we are not competent to 
take the entire charge of a sick person; we 
can attend to the preparation of proper food. 

How many times we hear a person speak 
of a nurse in this way: ‘“ She was an excel- 
lent nurse in every other respect; but she 
eouldn’t cook anything that tasted good to 
me. 

I have seen a slice of toast burned on one 
side, and ‘scarcely warmed on the other—I 
suppose to equalize the matter—laid on a 
cold plate, and buttered before the cup of 
tea or cocoa was poured. A well person 
should know better than to eat it; an invalid 
could not look at it with anything but an ir- 
ritable feeling of distaste, and it would be 
carried back to the kitchen with the remark : 
“You can’t expect to get stronger if you 
‘won’t eat.” 

Gruel is made half cooked and half-sea- 
soned, and brought to the invalid in any dish 
which may be at hand, and left standing in 
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the room allday. Then another nurse makes 
things “good” as she says; preparing food 
utterly unfit for an invalid. And always if 
a sick person does not progress rapidly, it is 
the fault of the physician ! 

I wonder sometimes that a man is found 
who is willing to study for this profession. 
His practice is often a hand-to-hand fight 
with ignorance or heedlessness, sometimes both 
at once. I’ve heard a physician say that, 
when he left the rooms of certain patients, he 
knew that his instructions as to food regular- 
ity of giving medicines, etc., would not be 
properly attended to; that the patient would 
be exposed too much to drafts, or smothored 
under too many blankets, or that the medi- 
cines would be neglected. He is very apt to 
find something wrong when he~comes in the 
next morning. 

A sick person is like a child, as helpless 
and fully as unreasonable, and should be 
treated with a gentle authority one would not 
think of exercising otherwise. A man when 
sick must be said “ mustn’t” to, even though 
he be the king; and although a patient 
should never be irritated by contradiction, 
still he or she must be watched, and gently 
but firmly forbidden anything which could 
harm. 

A patient who is faint from want of nour- 
ishment will frequently refuse food if asked: 
“ What do you want for dinner?” or “Can- 
not you think of something which you would 
relish ?” A sick person should never be al- 
lowed to wait until faint before being given 
some little nourishment. A weak person, if 
wakeful, should never, unless so ordered, wait 
from night until morning, without something 
to eat or drink; a little beef tea, jelly or 
gruel, or milk—only a little, perhaps not 
more than two or three teaspoonfuls—but 
never allow an interval of twelve or more 
hours to pass, as it so often does, without 
some nourishing refreshment being given. 
To a sick person who cannot sleep, and who 
has been sick a long time, there is really 
no difference between night and day, save 
that the former is longer and more unendur- 
able. No one would think it judicious to 
give such a patient nothing after breakfast 
until late in the evening; but it is just as 
reasonable in some cases, as allowing one to 
wait from early evening to perhaps a late 
hour next morning. 

Beef jelly is excellent, when one wants 
something cool, or is tired of beef tea. Put 
a pound of lean beef, cut fine, into a porcelain 
stew-pan with a pint of cold water; let it 
stand half an hour, and then put it on the 
stove where it will heat gradually ; when it 
gets boiling hot, skim carefully, and put it 
where it will simmer gently for half an hour. 
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While this is cooking, put a third of a box of 
gelatine into a bowl with two tablespoonfuls 
of cold water, salt the broth to taste, and 
strain, boiling hot, over the soaked gelatine. 
Strain again when the gelatine is dissolved, 
into cups or moulds, and put away to cool. 
Keep on ice, and serve a littleata time. This 
can be taken when the stomach will not re- 
tain broths, and being very cold, is most re- 
freshing. 

Mutton or chicken broth is very nice pre- 
pared in this way. Do not be afraid you 
have not used sufficient gelatine. The jelly 

-%» seldom hardens in less than six, and some- 
times ten or twelve hours. The easiest way 
of dividing is to pour out the gelatine 
from one package, and divide it in three 
parts, returning two to the box. Itis always 
difficult to take out just enough from the 
box. 

Sea moss is very strengthening, and may 
be used in a variety of ways. It makesa very 
nourishing drink for those who are mostly 
confined to liquids. Wash a few pieces, three 
or four stems, in warm water, then put it in 
cold water for a few minutes. Drain, put it 
in a pitcher, and pour over it a pint of boil- 
ing water. When cold, strain, and add lemon 
juice and sugar to taste, adding water if it is 
too thick to be palatable. Keep very cold, 
and carry only a little at a time into the sick 
room. 

Water and lemonade—everything, in fact, 
—is much nicer if cold and fresh, if, indeed, 
it were not decidedly unwholesome, if allowed 
to stand. 

All medicines should be covered and kept, 
if possible, by a shaded window. 

To properly arrange the ventilation of a 
room, that the air may be kept fresh and 
pure, and at the same time to avoid the slight- 
est draft goes far to promote recovery. Re- 
member that cold air is not always fresh air. 
I have often seen a door opened into a cold 
room which had not, perhaps, been properly 
aired for weeks, in order to “air the room,” 
\ the cooling process being considered synony- 

mous with that. Air should come directly 

from out of doors, and from the sunny side 
of the house, if possible. 

An open fire-place is an almost indispens- 
able luxury in the sick room. Even in sum- 
mer, a little fire morning and evening is not 
uncomfortable, and the purifying influence of 
such is beyond expression. 

Of the necessity of fresh bed linen, of fre- 
quent bathing of the face and hands, fresh 
glasses for the cool refreshing drinks, etc., I 
hope there is no need to speak. One cannot 
imagine the comfort which attention to these 
seeming trifles gives to the invalid in our 

, care.—The Household. 




























RELIGION finds the love of happiness and 
the principle of duty separated in us, and its 
mission is to reunite them.— Vinet. 





COAL—THE DIFFICULTIES ATTENDING ITS 
EARLY USE IN BRITAIN. 


About the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury much objection was raised against the 
introduction of coal into London on the plea 
that its smoke was an intolerable nuisance. 
This opposition was continued for nearly two 
hundred years in some quarters, but was at 
last obliged to give way before the growing 
scarcity of timber. Toward the beginning of 
the fourteenth century many shallow colle- 
ries were opened out in the neighborhood of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, but little is known about 
the progress of our subject during the course 
of the. fifteenth century. 

There is enough to show, however, that the 
demand for coal went on increasing. In a peti- 
tion to the council by the Company of Brew- 
ers in 1578 we find that corporation offering 
to use wood only in the neighborhood of 
Westminster Palace, “as they understand the 
Queen findeth herself greatly grieved and 
annoyed with the taste and smoke of the sea 
cooles.” Another author, writing in 1631, 
says that “within thirty years past the nice 
dames of London would not come into any 
house or room where sea coals were burned, 
nor willingly eat of the meat that was either 
sod or roasted with sea coal fire.” 

Soon after the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century the use of coal for domestic 
purposes, as well as for washing, brewing, 
dyeing, etc., was general and complete. The 
mines were still shallow, and they weredrained 
by means of horizontal tunnels called adits, 
water gates, etc. Already attempts had been 
made to sink some of them under the water 
level and to raise the water by machinery. 
In the year 1486-87 the monks of Finchdale 
Priory expended a sum of money at one of 
their collieries on the Wear “on the new or- 
dinance of the pump” and on the purchase of 
horses to work it. 

Underground fires and noxious gases began 
also to appear about this time. The miners’ 
tools consisted of a pick, a hammer, a wedge 
and a wooden shovel. The coal was raised 
to the surface in some cases by means of a 
windlass ; in others, as in the mines of the 
east of Scotland, it was carried up stairs on 
the backs of women called coal-bearers. In 
the year 1615 the fleet of vessels called the 
coal fleet, which carried the produce of the 
northern collieries—one-half to London, the 
remainder to other destinations—numbered 
four hundred sail. Many foreign vesselsalso, 
especially French, carried away cargoes of 
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coal to their respective countries. Twenty 
ears later the coal fleet had increased to six 
undred or seven hundred sail, and was al- 
ready regarded as “a great nursery of sea- 
men.” — Nature. 


ITEMS. 


THIRTEEN vessels and one hundred and fif- 
teen lives were lost in the Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, fisheries this year. This is more 
than in any recent year except 1879, when 29 
vessels and 249 lives were lost. 


Ir is said that many cornfields in Kansas 
have yielded from 90 to 100 bushels per acre. 
Farmers are paying off mortgages and making 
improvements that indicate an unusually pros- 
perous year with them. 


A Room has been fitted up in Philadelphia, 
at Forty-first and Haverford streets, in which, 
during the cold weather, the drivers and con- 
ductors of the Market Street Passenger Rail- 
way Company will be served with hot coffee 
free of expense. 


THE cut of logs at the mills at Minneapolis 
during the sawing season just past included 
296,000,000 feet of lumber, 29,000,009 shingles, 
and 56,000,000 laths. In 1881 the cut was 234,- 


000,000 feet of lumber, 87,000,000 shingles, and 
49,000,000 laths. 


THERE have been very heavy rains in Ore- 
= and Washington Teritory, and much 


umage has been done to the railroads by 
floods. Houses, mills, bridges, and other pro- 

‘rty have been swept away, but no loss of 
ife is reported. 


THE Philadelphia Society to Protect Chil- 
dren from Cruelty, during the past month, has 
had 78 cases of cruelty to, or neglect of, chil- 
dren brought to its attention, involving the 
custody of 177 children. In investigating 
these complaints, 17 arrests were made, and 
66 children were removed from the custody of 
parents or guardians, and given homes, either 
in private families or placed in different insti- 
tutions of the city. 


A TELEGRAM from London on the 13th inst. 
states: The Times this morning, on the occa- 
sion of the fiftieth anniversary of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s entrance into public life, prints a retro- 
spect covering six columns of his career. Many 
political associations have felicitated Mr. Glad- 
stone, and nearly all the London papers, and 
the greater portion of the provincial press, 
devote leaders to the subject of a recount.of 
the influence of Mr. Gladstone during the last 
half century. 


THE Cincinnati Times-Star is authority for 
the statement that Rugby will have a rival 
before long in an Anglo-German settlement 
in Fentress county, East Tennessee, called 
Allardt. The site of this projected settlement 
is about ten miles from Rugby, over which it 

ssesses some advantages. A railroad is pro- 
jected to run from the Cincinnati Southern, 
near Glenmary, through these lands, that will 

reatly increase their value. It is said that 
or persons who are seeking a delightful as 
well as healthful climate a more desirable lo- 


eality than the plateau of the Cumberland | 
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Mountains can nowhere be found. Land is 
cheap and water is abundant and pure, and 
markets are comparatively near. 


ILLITERACY IN PENNSYLVANIA.—The cen- 
sus bureau has issued a bulletin containing the 
statistics of illiteracy as returned at the tenth 
eensus. The statistics for Pennsylvania are 
as follows: 

Number of population ten years of age 

and upwards 
Returned as unable to read 
As unable to write 
Total number of white persons ten 

years of age and upwards 3,136,561 
Number unable to write 209,981 
Number of native whites above ten 

VOATS....0ccrcccrcscccrccscecccscsccsscssssccscsees 2,562,458 
Unable to write 123,206 
Number of foreign born whites above 


Unable to write 

Number of colored persons above ten 
SE cichintvanssiinteiondeehommndsanenaevonnnengee 

Unable to write 

—The Press. 


ss NOTICES. 
FAIRHILL MEETING. 


First-day, Twelfth mo. 24th, 2 P. M., at 1117 
Lehigh avenue. 


HOME FOR AGED AND INFIRM COLORED PER- 


SONS, 
Belmont and Girard avenues. The Treasurer 
has notified the Board of Managers that the 
number of inmates has considerably increased, 
and that funds are very much needed at the 
present time. At its last meeting the Board 
resolved to set apart Sixth-day, Twelfth mo. 
29th, for Donation day at the Home, to which 
its friends are invited. The exercises will 
take place between 2.30 and 4.30 P.M. Dona- 
tions will be received either in money, dry 
goods, or provisions, at the ‘‘ Home,’’ and by 
Israel H. Johnson, Treasurer, 908 Spruce 
street; Henry M. Laing, 30 North Third street ; 
Dillwyn Parrish, 1017 Cherry street; William 
Still, 244 South Twelfth street, and George 
W. Hancock, Fortieth and Lancaster avenue. 
ERIENDS’ HOME FOR CHILDREN—DONATION 

DAY. 

The treasury of this institution being nearly 
exhausted and having twenty-three little ones 
under its shelter, some of whom are sick with 
diphtheria, the managers feel confident that 
those who have so liberally aided in the work 
will remember us at this period of the year 
when it is usual to distribute gifts. Therefore 
Fourth-day, Twelfth mo. 27th, has been agreed 
on as Donation day. Money, provisions, and 
other necessaries will be very acceptable. 
Cash may be sent to the Treasurer, Thos. J. 
Whitney, 1123 Chestnut street; President, 
Jesse Cleaver, 1241 North Eleventh street; 
Vice-President, Dr. Sarah T. Rogers, 1015 Vine 
street; Secretary, Edwin L. Peirce, 24 North 
Frontstreet ; Corresponding Secretary, Lavinia 
J. Lawrence, 733 North Seventhstreet. Goods 
ete. can be left with Jonathan Jones, 4943 Ger- 
mantown avenue; Henry M. Laing, 30 North 
Third street, or with other managers and co- 
operative committee. 





